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With no thought of bursting 
shrapnel and poisonous gases into 
which they plunge—with every 
muscle tense, with every faculty 


of mind alert, with one thought 
only—TO FIGHT AND WIN. 


Forward! 





That is the way our men are 
going into battle. When the 
shrill whistle sounds the advance, 
out they go—their whole heart in 
the task before them. No power 
on earth can hold them back. 


Forward! 


The same sharp challenge to 
battle is sounding for us. We 
must answer in the same proud 
way—the way of: our fighting 
men—the American way. We 
must lend the way they fight. 


We must show the war-mad- 
dened Hun a united American 
people moving forward shoulder 
to shoulder, irresistibly, to Vic- 
tory. 


Our task is to supply the mon- 
ey, the ships, the guns, the shells 
that we must have to win. It is 
a tremendous task. We must do 
it as our fighting men do theirs— 
with the indomitable spirit of 
Victory. 

We must work, and save, and 
lend with one thought only—T O° 
FIGHT AND WIN. 


Get into the fight— with your whole heart 




















Buy Bonds— to your utmost ! 


LIBERTY LOAN COMMITTEE 


District 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


Second Federal Reserve 












































“The Treasury of the United States asks the American people to subscribe to the Fourth Liberty Loan 
$6,000,000,000. This money is needed to carry on the war. We cannot lick the Kaiser without it. We 
cannot restore peace to the world and re-establish liberty and democracy without it. The money is re- 
quired for food and clothing and munitions for our Army and Navy and ships that must transport these 
supplies to them; for aeroplanes to blot out the vision of the Hun in the skies, for the support of the de- 
pendent wives, and children of our gallant soldiers and sailors who have gone to the front, for the pay- 
ment of the life insurance which our Government issues to its heroic men, for the construction of wharves 
and docks and facilities at home and in France for the military and naval operations, and for loans to our 
gallant comrades who are fighting shoulder to shoulder with us in this war—the Belgians, the Serbians, 
the Greeks, the Italians, the British, the French, and every other nation which has espoused with us the 
Cause of Liberty and Humanity.” 

SECRETARY McADOO, September 24, 1918. 








The LOAN of LIBERTY 
By Josephine Daskam Bacon 


READ a few days ago of an 

I Englishman who said to a Boy 
Scout, after buying some tickets 
of him: 

“And how are you Scouts doing, 
now?” 

“Finely, sir, thank you,” said the 
little chap proudly, “five of us have 
died already!” 

I think no one need worry over 
the future of a nation whose boys 
feel like that. 


When we realize that there are 
400,000 of these boys in America 
and that 50,000 of them are actually 
at war, it should make their Sister 
Scouts proud of the relationship. 

Now, while it isn’t necessary, 
thank God, for the women of civiliz- 
ed nations to take active part in ac- 
tual warfare, no girl needs to be re- 
minded today of the heroic women 
who risk their lives hourly as nurses, 
ambulance drivers, canteen workers, 
like the Salvation Army lassies, at 
the very front. Behind them stand 
the wireless telegraph and telephone 
operators, the munition workers, the 
girl farmers. Behind them, again, 
the hosts of housekeepers all over 
the land, saving, sparing, canning, 
salting and preserving. 

All of us stay-at-homes, if we 
lend ourselves honestly and patriotic- 
ally to the great task of winning this 
terrible war for Democracy and the 
Right, may justly consider ourselves 
the great sword of which the Army 
is only the cutting blade. If we can- 
not be safe without it, it cannot 
strike without us behind it. 

An Army fighting on foreign soil 
without the brains and the hearts 
and the pocket-books of all the citi- 





zens behind it, would be like a plant 
without roots, a building without 
foundation. Many years ago a great 
Roman described the enormous sums 
of money needed for battle as the 
“sinews of war,’ because an arm 
without strong sinews strikes but a 
flabby blow. Three times America 
has appealed to her children for 
these “sinews of war,” and now, in 
the Fourth Liberty Loan, she asks 
again. 

“Loan me your savings,” she asks, 
“for the cause of Liberty!” 


“All very well,” the young people 
may reply, “but we have no savings 
to that amount. We haven't fifty 
dollars. This is a business for 
grown-ups, not for us.” 


But, wait a moment—is that so? 
Aside from the fact that many young 
people can easily save a dollar a 
week (fourteen cents a day) remem- 
ber that many more who have never 
done so could easily earn it. Many 
parents and friends, if they knew 
that the money would be put into 
Liberty Bonds, would gladly pay it 
for real services done in the home 
which might, it is true, cut into play- 
time, but which would make the boy 
or girl contributing the service a real 
member of the great United States 
Army. 

But even when this is not possible, 
let no boy or girl forget that money 
is only worth what it will buy. If 
you can do enough unpaid work at 
home to allow the older members 
of the family to spend their time at 
paid work, and they put the proceeds 
into Liberty Bonds, who has really 
loaned that money to the Govern- 
ment? Surely it is as much your 


I 


loan as the person’s who deposited 
the money! 

Time is worth money, strength is 
worth money, brains and judgment 
are worth money. If your mother 
has not much money nor much time, 
but has brains and judgment to give 
to canteen work for the soldiers, and 
you have the time and strength to do 
her work at home, so that she can be 
released to use her brains and judg- 
ment, you are giving between you, 
the full value of a Liberty Bond to- 
ward the comfort and support of the 
Army. 

There is no child too young to 
say: 

“I have not much money, but I 
have hands and feet and eyes, to say 
nothing of a heartful of patriotism. 
I loan them willingly, eagerly, to my 
country, to use as long as she needs 
them. America needs educated, well 
trained citizens to take the place of 
those who are gone: I loan her my 
brains and attention at school, so 
that I may represent her properly 
before the world in a few years. 
America needs quick, clever hands 
at home to take the place of all the 
workers the war has called away: I 
loan my hands and feet, and prom- 
ise her double duty from them 
throughout the war. America needs 
patriotic devotion to protect her 
from enemies and traitors and half- 
hearted citizens: I loan her all my 
enthusiasm and watchfulness and 
promise her that she need waste no 
police efforts on me. I will do my — 
level best in the way of conduct 
throughout this war.” 

If you can say this, and mean it, 
you are making the great Liberty 
Loan—the loan of yourself. 
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THIS IS CONVENTION 
MO? TH 

On the 24th, 25th and 26th of Oc- 
tober an event of national import- 
ance in the Girl Scout movement 
takes place. The event is the annu- 
al convention of the National Coun- 
cil of Girl Scouts, to be held in 
Philadelphia. 


Plans for the Convention have 
been already given in the September 
Ratiy, but for the benefit of those 
who may have missed the earlier an- 
nouncement, we will repeat part of 
it here. 

The importance of each Local 
Council being adequately represent- 
ed cannot be stressed too much. The 
National Council formulates at its 
meeting the policies of the organiza- 
tion for the ensuing year and elects 
each year new members to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee which carries out 
these policies for the National Coun- 
cil between meetings. Every Local 
Council desires and is entitled to a 
voice in this government of the or- 
ganization. 1t must be kept in mind, 
however, that only members of 
chartered councils can vote. 

Although the right to vote be- 
longs only to official delegates elect- 
ed by the Loca] Councils and other 
members of ithe National Council, in- 
vitation is hereby extended to all 
Captains and Girl Scout Leaders to 
attend and have the benefit of the 
discussions. 
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It is the suggested plan of the 
Committee to devote one day to re- 
ports from Commissioners or Local 
Directors which shall give the two 
most important or unique accom- 
plishments of the past year and set 
forth the biggest problem or diffi- 
culty; to brief reports by chairmen 
of sub-committees of the National 
Executive Board and to reports on 
the work done by National Head- 
quarters. The Committee has also 
recommended that opportunity be al- 
lowed for discussion of all important 
changes that are to be made in the 
new Handbook and the Manual. 

The Headquarters for the Con- 
vention will be at the Bellevue- 
Stratford. It is suggested that as 
many of those attending the Conven- 
tion as possible arrange to make this 
their stopping place, since close as- 
sociation of Convention members 
will broaden the opportunity for the 
interchange of helpful ideas and the 
promotion of better relationships 
among the representatives of the or- 
ganization. No general reservations 
can be made, so that those desiring 
rooms should apply to the hotel as 
soon as possible, in order to assure 
accommodations. Rates are from 
$2.50 to $8.00 per day. 

Many of the Convention members 
will spend the week-end following 
the Convention at Atlantic City, 
which is within an hour of Philadel- 
phia. It has been suggested that 
this be made a general plan since it 
affords opportunity for extending 
the association of Convention mem- 
bers under most pleasant circum- 
stances. The Hotel Chalfonte is 
suggested as a desirable place to 
stop. 


A FEW THAT COUNT 
FOR MUCH 


Although the number of contribu- 
tions that came to National Head- 
quarters during the latter part of 
August and most of September were 
few, the amount represented was 
substantial. This made the invisible 
little barometcr that registers cheer- 
fulness at Headquarters take quite 
a jump. The letters that accompan- 
ied the enclosures gave a nice per- 
sonal touch to the donations by tell- 
ing interesting things about the 
troops. The following letter is from 
Gertrude Lord, Secretary of Troop 
No. 1, Kennebunk, Maine: 

“We thought we would make some 
money for Headquarters this year 
by serving tea every Monday after- 
noon at Miss Parson’s place, Cres- 
cent Surf, about three miles out of 
Kennebunk, but to our great disap- 
pointment after making elaborate 
preparations only about eight or 








nine people came. However, we 
hoped for better luck next time, but 
the same thing happened and the 
third time it rained! Then we de- 
cided that the last tea must be a 
grand success so we printed cards 
saying: Girl Scout Demonstration 
at 5 o'clock. Tea served from 4 
o'clock to 6. These we sold to all 
our friends and then we had to prac- 
tice hard for the demonstration. We 
had only been Girl Scouts about one 
month so it meant work, but it was 
lots of fun. We did some signalling 
to music, some first aid, improvised 
stretchers, and then we went on the 
beach and had a fire-making con- 
test. It was all great fun and we 
hope next year to know many more 
things to do.” 

Another letter, short, but just as 
indicative of interest and good-will, 
has come from Mrs. Oscar Onken. 
She writes: “Pleace accept the en- 
closed as a contribution to your 
treasury from the Cincinnati Miami 
Valley Council of Girl Scouts.” 

Lucia Stockman, Captain of Lily- 
of-the-Valley, Indianapolis, Ind., 
writes: 

“In May, in answer to the call 
from National Headquarters for 
funds to promote Scouting, we gave 
a show, that is, had charge of a mov- 
ing picture house for a night. We 
have never finished buying uniforms, 
and the money we made, is to be 
spent for this, but I am sending a 
check for $5.00 which I hope will be 
of some help. I have been gone 
nearly all summer or I would have 
sent the money sooner. 

“Our response to your announce- 
ment in regerd to Girl Scouts who 
wished to correspond with Girl 
Guides has brought us very pleasant 
results. Several of my girls are 
writing to Girl Guides, and I am 
carrying on a very enjoyable cor- 
respondence with two girls. In a re- 
cent letter, one of them who lives in 
London, said that at a rally held in 
Hyde Park, London, in July, about 
7,000 Girl Guides were present, and 
were reviewed by Sir Robert Baden- 
Powell, Queen Alexandra and Prin- 
cess Victoria. 

“T am very much pleased with the 
new form of the Ratty, and think 
it is a fine little paper.” 
Contributions already an- 

nounced to August 17, 

AMOUNtEd tO oeececceeeceenen $1,828.99 

Aug. 17 to Sept. 23. 


Troop No. 1, Kennebunk, 


ee nc 2 SLs 106.00 
Girl Scout Council, Miami 

Valley, Cincinnati —......... 27.34 
Troop No. 1, Lawrence, 

Ind. 5.00 





Total to August 23.......... $1,462.33 























OUR NEW SERIAL 


Probably no one writer has meant 
more to the girls of the country than 
Kate Douglas Wiggin. The thou- 
sands of Girl Scouts who have fol- 
lowed “Rebecca of Sunnybrook 
Farm” through book and play and 
moving picture, will welcome with 
joy six more heroines, lent to us for 
four months by the author herself. 
The Editors are proud indeed to 
have the Ratuy’s very first serial 
story from such a_ distinguished 
source, and hope that the Ratiy 
will be able to keep up to the mark 
we have set for ourselves. 


J.D. Bacon. 


AN APPRECIATION OF 
OUR SEPTEMBER COVER 


The beautiful medal designed by 
Paul Manship for the Girl Scouts 
was received with enthusiasm when 
it appeared on the cover of the Sep- 
tember Ratiy. Ever so many peo- 
ple stopped in at the Editorial Office 
to tell us how they liked it and we 
even received letters about it. One 
of the nicest of these follows: 





THE GORHAM CO. 
FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 

D of Sculp 





Sept. 17, 1918 
Mrs. Louise Paine Benjamin, 
Editor of “The Rally’. 
National Headquarters Girl Scouts 
527 Fifth Avenue, City 
Dear Madam:- 

While at your headquarters y rday Miss Neal 
gave mea copy of the September publication of ‘The 
Rally’, and I wish to personally congratulate you upon 
the fine reproduction of the Liberty Loan medal. It 
certainly does you credit. 





Very cordially yours. 
(signed) WM. J. DRAKE 


TWO LIFE SAVERS 


Miss Helen McWhinnie, of New 
Bedford, has had the great joy of 
rescuing a little child from drowning, 
while Miss Laura Rude, a Coronado 
Girl Scout, has had the satisfaction 
of saving a soldier for Uncle Sam. 
The National Council has recog- 
nized the bravery of both girls by 
awarding them the bronze Life Sav- 
ing Medal. The following accounts 
will give an idea of the difficulties 
overcome. 

From the Herald, Boston, Mass. 

Two weeks ago a violent storm 
burst over Narragansett Bay, and 
bathers who were hurrying to shel- 
ter in alarm, spied a child poised on 
a swaying timber structure at the 
end of the pier, which suddenly gave 
way and was lost to sight. Before 


one of the bathers had time to decide 
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“To any and all the girls who liked my Carol, Polly, Rebecca, Pene- 
lope, Nancy Carey, and the rest, I send my greeting. I believe in the 
work they are doing and I should like to help them do it.” 








just where to plunge in to help, Hel- 
en MeWhinnie, fully clad, dove from 
the end of the pier into the waters. 
Breathlessly the spectators waited. 
It was long before she reappeared. 
To dive to the bottom, swim all 
about seeking the boy, and then use 
her remaining strength to tear him 
away from the boulder to which he 
was clinging-—all this had to be done 
without time to return to surface for 
air. Then, with the boy, Miss 
McWhinnie swam to shore. Not only 
did she rescue him from the water, 
but, as soon as land was reached, she 
applied first aid until his respiration 
was again normal. And it is to the 
thorough training which ranks her 





among the first of the Girl Scouts 
that this member attributes the sav- 
ing of a life. 

From the Union, San Diego, Cal., 
August 27. 

For saving the life of Sergt. Fred 
Sayles, 144th field artillery, former- 
ly of Camp Kearny, at Coronado 
Tent City, on July 6, Miss Laura 
Rude, captain of the Golden Rod 
and Forget-Me-Not troops of Girl 
Scouts, has been awarded a bronze 
life-saving medal by the National 
Girl Scout Council. The medal was 
presented to Miss Rude last Friday, 
when a Girl Scout rally and enter- 
tainment in her honor was held at 
Coronado. 
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From the Ledger, Birmingham, Ala. 

The Girl Scouts held a meeting 
with Miss Zeta McTyre, at which 
there was a very good attendance. 
Some time ago plans were made for 
each member to knit a square to be 
presented at this meeting, when all 
the squares will be joined into a 
blanket for the use of the soldiers, 
which was done at this meeting. The 
interesting feature of the affair was 
that the girls furnished all of the 
material for this work, and it will be 
presented to the Red Cross as their 
donation to the aid of the soldiers. 
Quite a bit of other work is laid out 
to be done by the girls in the next 
few weeks. 


TEN LITTLE THRIFT 
STAMPS--AND MORE 


One little Thrift Stamp, pasted in a 
book, 

Has a sort of lonely and solitary 
look. 


Two little Thrift Stamps, pasted 
side by side, 

Starts a pleasant little thrill of pa- 
triotic pride. 


Three little Thrift Stamps—now 
you've just begun 

To help your Uncle Samuel to help 
lick the Hun. 


Four little Thrift Stamps, just a 
dollar down, 

Enough to buy a shot or two to dent 
a German Crown. 


Six little Thrift Stamps, count ‘em 
now by two’s; 

They'll help to make you certain the 
Kaiser’s going to lose. 


Eight little Thrift Stamps, you'll 
never feel the tax, 

They may stop the Teuton army and 
turn it in its tracks. 


Ten little Thrift Stamps and half a 
dozen more, 

If everybody’d get them, we soon 
would end this war. 


And when the war is over we'll let 
the Kaiser rave, 

For he'll have learned his lesson, 
and we'll have learned to save. 


Olive E. Briggs. 


If you have not already read the 
latest news about the Convention 


turn back to page 2 and do it now. 
Please note the location of the Head- 
quarters, and the suggested plan for 
the week-end. 
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GIRL SCOUT MARCHING 
SONG 


Many of you will remember that 
under this same title there appeared 
in the May Ratty an announce- 
ment of a contest to be conducted 
through the Musical Alliance of the 
United States, to provide a song for 
the Girl Scouts. 

The results of this contest have 
just been made public by means of 
the following announcement in “Mu- 
sical America,” for September 21st, 
as follows: 

“The Musical Alliance of the Uni- 
ted States takes pleasure in an- 
nouncing the results in the competi- 
tion instituted by the American Girl 
Scouts last April. As will be re- 
called, ‘Musical America’ announced 
in its issue of March 380 that the Girl 
Scouts extended, through The Musi- 
cal Alliance of the United States, an 
invitation to American composers to 
provide the Girl Scouts with a suit- 
able marching song. 

“Five judges, all widely known 
American women composers, includ- 
ing: Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Gena 
Branscombe, Fay Foster, Margaret 
Ruthven Lang and Harriet Ware, 
were appointed to examine the man- 
uscripts. 

“The competition closed on June 1 
and over the summer months the five 
judges have passed on the songs sub- 
mitted. A large number of manu- 
scripts were received by The Musi- 
cal Alliance from all parts of the 
country, showing that the interest in 
the Girl Scouts Competition was na- 
tion-wide. The decision of the five 
judges and the committee of the Girl 
Scouts, which has been represented 
by Ada M. Gates, Ellen Mary Cas- 
satt and Mrs. John Henry Ham- 
mond, has given first place to the 
song, ‘On the Trail,’ by Mabel W. 
Daniels. 

“Honorable mention in the compe- 
tition is made of Samuel Richards 
Gaines’s song, ‘True as Steel,’ and 
mention to the ‘Road Song’ by W. B. 
Olds. The matter of publication is 
being discussed by the Executive 
Board of this organization and Miss 
Daniels.” 


THRIFTY MOTHER GOOSE 


There is a girl in our school, 
And she is wondrous wise, 
With every quarter that she earns, 
A Saving Stamp she buys. 


She says that when her card is full, 
With all her might and main, 

Shell save up for another card, 
And fill it up again. 





From the Herald, Boston, Mass., 
September 1. 

Mrs. A. E. Austin, of 110 Marl- 
boro Street, held an old-fashioned 
market and fair last week at “Uncle 
John’s,’ her farm in Windham, N. 


H., in aid of the Red Cross. In ad- 
dition to the many good things of- 
fered for sale, and which found 
ready purchasers, were a Punch and 
Judy show, fish pond, pony rides, 
grabs and side shows. A trained 
gander, driven by a “goose girl,” at- 
tracted much attention. A Girl Scout 
bugler and a little Red Cross girl 
met the trains to show people the 
way. Mrs. Austin has restored an 
old colonial house, famous in revo- 
lutionary days, and “tourists’’ were 
conducted through the rooms with 
profit to themselves and the fund. 
On the piazza Miss Nutting and 
Miss Emerson, dressed in colonial 
costume, sold photographs, jellies 
and souvenirs. There was a barn 
dance in the evening. Maj. Austin, 
of the Northeast headquarters, and 
a number of army officers, were pres- 
ent. 





Of course you want to 


be a Rally subscriber! 








Because— 


The Rally is your own 
magazine— 


In it are letters from you 
and to you— 


And news of your Troop 
and other Troops— 


And jolly stories for 
jolly girls— 


And articles on matters 
of live interest to you— 


And all Official Girl 
Scout Announcements! 


Do it now. 


Price $1.00 per year. 
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HOW YOU CAN HELP BUY BONDS 





Don't Make Father and Mother do all the Saving—Do Your Share, Too 


This article was written exclusive- 
ly for THE RALLY by Miss Dizon 
on behalf of the Liberty Loan Com- 
mittee. The suggestions in it are 
well worth acting upon. Every Girl 
Scout should ask herself: “Can I not 
do one or more of these things as my 
share in the family saving?” 


NCE again Uncle Sam has 
O found it imperative to call 

on the people of this coun- 

try to help defray the ex- 
penses of the war. This call will be 
sent forth again—and yet again, not 
only to the grown-ups but to’ every 
one beyond the age of infancy. 

As a natural thing the burden of 
meeting this new demand falls on the 
shoulders of the Father in every 
home—and just at present “Dad” 
needs the co-operation of every mem- 
ber of his family. There is scarcely 
a parent today who is not more than 
anxious to purchase a Liberty Bond 
for each and every one of his chil- 
dren. In the years to come it is not 
“Dad” who will profit by these 
bonds, but the youngsters of today, 
who will be full grown men and wo- 
men on the date of the bonds’ matur- 
ity. 

By a recent act of Congress every 
man between the ages of eighteen 
and forty-five has been called on to 
shoulder arms—or to show reason 
why he is not in service. To those 
left behind comes the opportunity to 
do their share by providing the 
means of warfare, the food and 
clothing, of those who are going 
across. 

Hundreds of industries which 
have been the means of keeping the 
family income sufficiently high to 
meet the demands of living, have 
been declared non-essential, and 
men have had to find other employ- 
ment whiclr will help bring the war 
to a successful end. In many in- 
stances this means that the salaries 
paid will be considerably less than 
formerly, and the drain on the fam- 
ily income will be proportionately 
heavier. 

But no matter how great the drain 
on the family pocketbook, no matter 
if rents have gone higher, no matter 
if shoes are so expensive that they 
must be considered a luxury, the 
Government must be supplied with 
money—and that money comes from 
the individual family, whether it be 





By Lettie Dixon 


for the bond purchased by the Fa- 
ther for himself, or the one taken in 
the name of the newly arrived baby. 

It is up to the boy and girl to help 
pay for that bond. At present when 
everyone is engaged in war work of 
some kind it is hardly necessary to 
point out to the growing girls the 
absurdity of thinking it beneath 
their dignity to accept payment for 
services performed. If there are 
tasks for which recompense is offer- 
ed do not be ashamed to take the 
money, and when it is received use 
it to help pay for your own bond. 

The average girl of fourteen is just 
starting out on a high school career. 
She is not permitted to go home for 
lunch, as the luncheon period is too 
short. She must either bring her 
lunch or buy it. And most girls of 
that age are supersensitive about 
carrying a lunch basket. But, if a 
girl would realize that she is saving 
the family money by bringing a 
sandwich with her, that by helping 
her family she is also helping her 
Government, she would be proud of 
her patriotic lunch basket. 

Another thing indulged in by high 
school girls is the ice cream soda 
after school hours. Sodas cost ten 
cents and even fifteen cents today, 
instead of five as in former times. 
There are five school days a week— 
that means a saving of from fifty to 
seventy-five cents a week which 
could easily be used to better advan- 
tage in helping “Dad” pay for your 
Liberty Bond. 

High school girls are given an al- 
lowance which comes out of the fam- 
ily pocketbook. This money is counted 
as “spending money” and is gener- 
ally used for things that are totally 
unnecessary. And Mother has to 
buy the little frills, the collars, ja- 
bots, handkerchiefs, and dozens of 
other accessories which form the 
girl’s wardrobe. Why not pay for 
these things out of your own allow- 
ance, and save the family that much 
money? Movie pictures are not es- 
sential, neither are sodas; for that 
matter candy may easily be dispens- 
ed with, for the average girl takes 
enough sugar in her food to supply 
all that the body needs. Use your 
spending money to pay for your 
Liberty Bond, and let the money 
that Dad would have to spend be 
used in the home for food, which is 
really essential. 


Young girls of today have a cer- 
tain amount of poise which can be 
found only in the American. But a 
girl cannot have this feeling of se- 
curity unless she is as well dressed 
as her neighbor and a mother will 
make any sacrifice to prevent her 
daughter from feeling shabby. 
Clothes today are far more expen- 
sive than they were a year ago. 
Therefore, if you would maintain 
that feeling of perfect poise, that 
feeling of being well dressed, take 
care of your clothes. It is an ex- 
travagance to send the skirt to the 
tailor every time it needs pressing. 
Do the work yourself. It isn’t be- 
neath your dignity, and if you will 
take the time and the trouble no one 
will know that it wasn’t done by a 
man who had been spending years 
at the work. 

When a girl realizes that with one 
fifty dollar bond she could feed a 
soldier, giving him three meals a 
day; that she could, with the same 
amount feed one hundred sailors, 
giving each three full meals; that 
she could bandage one hundred and 
sixty different wounds, or provide 
enough vaccine as a preventive of 
smallpox for one thousand men—she 
should be more than willing to make 
any sacrifice to become the owner of 
a bond, but she should help to pay 
for that bond herself, and not let the 
entire burden fall on the shoulders 
of her parents, who already are find- 
ing it heavy enough to make ends 
meet. 

Remember that if you save your 
clothing, you are saving just that 
much money for the Government; 
that by taking care of your suit you 
are turning over to the Government, 
in that one item alone, almost 
enough money to completely clothe 
a soldier for overseas work. 

Do your bit, but let that bit be 
the means of saving not only the 
lives of our boys who have gone 
“Over There,” but of saving also 
endless worry and expense to the 
parents who are doing everything in 
their power to fight for a successful 
termination of the war. 

Remember that it is you who will 
profit by the sacrifices which they 
are making today, and that in buy- 
ing Liberty Bonds they are forming 
the nucleus of a bank account which 
will open the path to “Easy Street” 
for you later in life. 
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SCRIBES’ CORNER—A PAGE of SCOUT LETTERS 
Letters from You, for You and about You 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Goldenrod Troop No. 6 has just 
returned from the summer camp at 
Commerce Lake, where we spent an 
interesting ten days. The weather 
was ideal, with cool, starlit nights, 
fresh, clear mornings and warm, 
sunny days; and marvelous to relate, 
only one mosquito was reported 
present! We had three row boats at 
our disposal and most of the girls 
learned to row and also to swim be- 
fore we left camp. There is a small 
island in the center of the lake, on 
which the Boy Scouts of Troop 30 
had built a signal tower, so we sent 
messages back and forth from the 
tower to the mainland by Wig-Wag 
and Semaphore. 

All of Sunday afternoon, from 
about half past one until sunset, we 
had an extremely exciting time fight- 
ing a fire, which swept over fourteen 
acres of timberland, fields and even 
swamp on the opposite side of the 
lake. Six girls, with myself, of 
Troop 6, and the Scoutmaster and 
Senior Patrol of Troop 80, worked 
hard to extinguish a part of the fire 
which was endangering a farm house 
and succeeded in back-firing and 
sending it down towards the lake. It 
was nearing twilight and we were 
very tired when at last we rowed 
back across the lake and hurried into 
camp, where we immediately re- 
freshed ourselves with a lot of much 
needed soap and water, and some 
much wanted “bacon and beans and 
coffee.” All night long the fire 
raged, but the danger was past, as it 
was headed for the channel which 
connected our lake with another, and 
we were all glad to throw ourselves 
exhaustedly down on the grass and 
let our eyes wander dreamily over 
the calm surface of the lake which 
reflected the fiery crimson of the 
flames, mingled with the silvery 
white of the moonbeams and the mil- 
lions of sparkling stars, seemingly 
shining deep beneath the dark blue 
waters and completing the wonder- 
ful, natural Old Glory, the beauti- 
ful memory of which time can never 
erase from my mind. 


A. S. B., Captain. 


HAMMOND, IND. 


I will give you a statement of the 
work my troop has done. We were 
organized June 20th and are not 
quite three months old. 

The girls have sold over $1,000 in 


War Savinsy Stamps and Thrift 
Stamps. We sent 450 paper dolls to 
Columbus, Ohio, to be sent abroad to 
little children. At the time of the 
circus wreck here, a number of peo- 
ple were cared for in our hospital 
and the girls gave five dozen lemons 
to be used at the hospital for those 
sick people, as the nurse said they 
enjoyed the lemonade. 

We mailed 107 magazines to the 
boys. We gave Sergeant Welsh 
(who so kindly drilled the girls for 
me) a Thanks Badge. We also gave 
to the society reporter of one Ham- 
mond paper, a fine box of candy for 
her kindness in giving us press no- 
tices. 

The girls voted at the meeting last 
night to purchase 500 blanks for the 
next Liberty Loan Campaign. To- 
night the girls will march in a big 
parade for the Women’s National 
Council of Defense, acting as a 
Guard of Honor for the mothers of 
the boys. Now the next big thing, 
we have a rally and entertainment 
under way which I hope to be able 
to give the latter part of October, at 
which time the girls will be given 
their merit badges and war medals. 
All persons will be asked to bring 
tobacco as an admission fee. After 
the entertainment the tobacco will be 
turned over to the Soldiers and Sail- 
ors Association to be sent as a 
Christmas gift to our boys from the 
Girl Scouts. 

Troop 2 is just about ready to be- 
gin work in earnest. They will all 
be ready to work hard in the next 
Liberty Loan Campaign. 

C. R. T., Captain. 





CONIMICUT, R. I. 


Our troops have been busy lately. 
We gave a dance and netted fifty 
dollars of which twenty-five was 
given to the Red Cross. We helped 
the Community Council by helping 
to raise money for Honor Roll Tab- 
let at the Depot for our boys “over 
there.” 


PURCHASE, N. Y. 

It might be an item of interest to 
the Ratty to know that “the Girl 
Scouts of Purchase gave a Red Cross 
benefit on Saturday, August 31st, 
and realized cver $115 from the per- 
formance. The program included 
two plays, “The Slacker, and ‘The 
Girls Over Here,’ and War Poster 
Tableaux and a Scout Demonstra- 
tion.” 


SUMMIT, N. J. 


It is a very enthusiastic group of 
Girl Scouts who have enlivened the 
city of Suminit these past summer 
months—seventy-five loyal Scouts, 
organized into three troops under the 
leadership of six splendid Captains 
and Lieutenants. 


Since their enrollment in July, 
they have carried a balanced pro- 
gram of work and play, doing Junior 
Red Cross sewing for their work, 
and having a wide range of activi- 
ties on the play side of their pro- 
gram. 

They have had plain hikes and 
picnics, and some more elaborate 
ones, including early breakfast par- 
ties in the woods, one bicycle trip, 
and two short camping trips. 


The crowning event of the sum- 
mer was their share in the celebra- 
tion of Community Day, September 
7th, when the various organizations 
of girls and boys gave a sort of de- 
monstration of their activities. In 
the parade the Girl Scouts marched 
with fine dignity, immediately fol- 
lowing the older organization of Boy 
Scouts, and leading the Girls’ Patri- 
otic League and the Junior Red 
Cross. After the parade the girls 
joined in the sports on the play 
ground and made a good showing in 
high jump, broad jump and fifty- 
yard dash. Following the games six 
chosen Girl Scouts gave a demon- 
stration of a camp supper, building 
their fire without the use of paper, 
and preparing their meal of bacon, 
frankfurters, rolls and roast sweet 
corn. In the evening the Scouts 
marched in a body to the Community 
Sing, and were assigned by Major 
Franklin to a place of honor in 
front of the band stand to assist in 
leading the chorus. Here they sang 
again by request one of their songs 
which had been given at the play 
ground in the afternoon. Through- 
out the day—which was the day of 
their first public appearance in a 
body—the Scouts reflected great 
credit on the organization and on 
their leaders, and won favorable 
comment on every side from those 
who had long known Boy Scouts, but 
who did not know how admirably a 
Troop of Girl Scouts could conduct 
themselves. They will be a wonder- 
ful help in the coming Loan Drive, 
and in the organization of the Young 


Women’s Christian Association 
which will be completed in October. 
S. M. G. 
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From the Enterprise, Fallbrook, Cal. 
August 20. 


“The trip to Coronado last Friday 
was a wonderful success in every 
way, and something we Scouts will 
talk about for many days to come. 


Sixteen of us were there to rep- 
resent Fallbrook and I feel sure the 
town would have felt proud of the 
girls, if they could have seen them 
at the head of the Scouts, leading 
the rally. Yes, Miss Waddell, the Lo- 
cal Director, asked our girls to lead 
them all and to furnish the color 
bearer, as she said they were such a 
dandy, well uniformed troop. Doro- 
thea Groshong marched proudly to 
the front with Old Glory and our 
girls followed, with the rest of the 
county Scouts. I could have hugged 
every one of my Scouts I was that 
proud of them. I dare not say all 
the nice things Miss Waddell and 
Mrs. Fisher, our Commissioner, said 
about them, for I fear their little 
heads would swell, but I do think the 
town should know that they have 
every reason in the world to be 
proud of their girls. They were on 
duty in the afternoon during the 
swimming contests, at Capt. Stone’s 
request, guarding one entrance to 
the band stand, as people insisted on 
pushing through that way. They 
missed seeing the water stunts, but 
every one was proud to be of use to 
the 32nd Infantry Band, their first 
public appearance in America. Some 
of our girls also waited on table, as- 
sisting the San Diego Scouts in feed- 
ing the band men. Elma Morris was 
awarded a war badge by the Nation- 
al Headquarters of Girl Scouts, and 
Catharine McMillan received a mer- 
it badge in telegraphy. There were 
about fifty badges awarded and our 
girls could have received more had 
we hustled around a bit more before 
going down there. 


These badges simply encourage 
the girls in their work, showing their 
proficiency in the various every-day 
work, such as housekeeping, laun- 
dry work, dairying, gardening, civ- 
ics, etc. 

In the evening we all gathered 
around a huge camp fire on the beach 
and stunts of various kinds were 
done by the different troops, our 
part being singing. 

We reached home at 1:20 a. m., a 
tired but happy troop and feeling as 
if we could pitch in and do our work 
with more pep and enthusiasm real- 
izing that we are part of a big unit- 
of 27,195 registered Scouts, who are 
doing their soldiering in this war. 
Just one word more—this is not all 
play as so many think—it’s making 
our duties into play, well directed 
and worth while play, too. When 





you see a uniformed Scout, remem- 
ber she is trying to live up to her 
Scout promise which is: “On my 
honor I will try to do my duty to 
God and my country, to help others 
at all times ond obey the Scout 
laws.” 
B. McM., 
Captain, White Rose Trocp. 


VISITORS TO THE RALLY 
OFFICE 


Our Editorial Department was 
surprised recently by a visit from 
Miss Ruth Northman, Captain of 
Oak Troop No. 18, Cincinnati. We 
had long known Troop No. 18 by re- 
port and reputation, but after our 
chat with Miss Northman we felt 
like we had shaken hands with every 
one of her scouts. Hers is a big- 
hearted troop. It remembers the lit- 
tle tots, the old folks and lots of peo- 
ple in between. 

Members of Miss Northman’s 
troop have made sixteen complete 
layettes for French orphans, each 
layette consisting of a dress, cap, 
petticoat, shirt, pair of stockings, 
pair of booties and six squares. They 
have also pasted paper dolls on mus- 
lin and cut them out, thus providing 
pleasure for the lonely little girls. 
They have made numberless scrap- 
books for hospitals, and besides this 
have sent 700 puzzles to the Special 
Aid Society of New York. These 
puzzles were made from advertise- 
ments which had been used in street 
cars and would otherwise have been 
thrown away. They have made good 
use of their knowledge of cooking by 
providing cookies for soldiers, and 
many a day they have cheered the 
inmates of the Old Folks Home by 
friendly visits and sometimes a tiny 
gift. They have gone straight along 
with their knitting and have earned 
much of the money to pay for their 
wool. 

Miss Northman has been ap- 
pointed Local Director in Covington, 
Ky., but she means also to continue 
her work with her own original 
troop. Miss C. Adelaide Barker, so 
long Local Director of Cincinnati, 
has done much to help and inspire 
the girls in doing good work. 


Another visit which we enjoyed 
was that of Mrs. Ashley Pond, Cap- 
tain of Troop No. 1, Santa Fe, 
N. M. Although the troop has only 
sixteen members, it has adopted 
three French orphans. When you 
consider that each orphan adopted 
means an expenditure of $86.50 a 
year, you will know that this is quite 
an undertaking. 





French’s 


Patriotic Plays 
The Girls Over Here A,patziotic, play in 


one act. The 
acters are t young ladies who are in in 
working for the victory of Uncle Sam and his Allies. 


one act, by Grace Richardson. 6 females. 
the awakening of a girl slacker. Patriotic little 
drama well suited to girls’ clubs. 


All the above are published separately at 25 
additional for > _ ‘They are 


per copy, 2 cents postage are 
all le for " 
Wes beeen School use, Red Cross and other 


Send two-cent stamp for our 148-page catalogue 
describing thousands of plays and 
Patriotic plays. = 


Samuel French, 28 W. 38th St., New York 











BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


Here is a word from Troop No. 
18, Brooklyn. We followed your ad- 
vice in the June Ra.ty and offered 
our small services to the W. S. S. 
Committee. We feel that we have 
accomplished a great deal and that 
you would like to hear of it. 

Under our Captain, Mrs. Root, 
during the one week of the W. S. S. 
drive and outside of school hours we 
sold $1,000 worth of War and Thrift 
Stamps. We had the pleasure of 
working with Harry Gardiner, the 
“Human Fly,” at the Borough Hall 
Booth, and also with “Indian Joe,” 
one of General Pershing’s snipers, 
who was wounded after nine months 
in the trenches. During this one 
week seven of our troop gave each at 
least thirty hours’ service, and sold 
from 400 to 600 thrift stamps. 

We are all under fifteen years of 
age. 

MANHEIM, PA. 


The scouts made a very cred- 
itable showing on Labor Day in our 
parade. They were highly commend- 
ed for their marching, ete. During 
the exercises (flag-raising) they dis- 
tributed programs among the people 
for the community singing. They 
have secured subscriptions for War 
Savings Stamps amounting to four 
hundred and seven dollars and sev- 
enty-five cents. This was promised 
after the organized teams had can- 
vassed the town. 

M. H. P., Captain. 
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HALF-A~DOZEN HOUSEKEEPERS 


A Story for Girls in Half-a-Dozen Chapters 
By Kate Douglas Wiggin 


CHAPTER I 


Bett Winsuip’s ExPpeRIMENT 


ARCH had come in like a 
lion, and showed no sign of 
going out like a lamb. The 


pussy willows knew that it 
was, or ought to be, spring, but al- 
though it takes a deal to discourage 
a New England pussy willow, they 
shivered in their brown skins and de- 
spaired of making their annual ap- 
pearance even by April Fool’s Day. 
The swallows still lingered in the 
South, having received private ad- 
vices from the snow-birds that State 
o’ Maine weather, in the present sea- 
son, was only fitted for Arctic ex- 
plorers. The air was keen and 
nipping and the wind blew steadily 
from the north and howled about the 
chimneys until one hardly knew 
whether to hug the warmth of the 
open fire or to go out and battle with 
the elements. 

Little did the rosy girls of the 
Wareham Female Seminary (girls 
were still ‘“voung females” when all 
this happened)—little did they care 
about snow and sleet and _ ice. 
Studies went on all the better with 
the afternoon skating and sliding to 
look forward to. What joy to perch 
in the window-seat with your volume 
of Cesar, and translate “Hoc opus 
hic labor est” with half an eye on the 
gleaming ice of the pond, or the glit- 
tering crust of the hillsides! What 
fun to slip on your rubber boots, 
muffe yourself in your warm coat 
(made out cf mother’s old mink 
cape), and run across the way to the 
Academy for recitations in mathema- 
tics or philosophy! 

These joys, however, with their 
attendant responsibilities, duties, 
and cares, were to be suspended for 
a while at the Wareham Seminary, 
and the “young females” who graced 
that institution of learning were not 
inconsolable. 

Bell Winship, an uncommonly nice 
girl herself and a born leader of 
other nice girls, had sent out five 
mysteriously worded notes that 
morning, five little notes to as many 
little maids, requesting the honor of 
their presence at ten a. M. precisely, 
in Number 27, Second floor. 

Where Bell Winship wished girls 





“Half-a-Dozen Housekeepers” 
was published and copyrighted by 
Henry Altemus Company in 1902. 
It is reprinted here by permission 
of the publishers. A story so full 
of the spirit of youth and good 
times can never grow old, and the 
siz jolly girls who enliven the 
story will appeal to all jolly Girl 
Scouts to-day 








to he, there they always were, and 
on the minute, too, lest they should 
miss something; so there is nothing 
remarkable in this statement of the 
fact, that at ten o'clock in the morn- 
ing, Number 27, Second floor, of the 
Wareham Female Seminary seemed 
to be overflowing with girls, al- 
though in reality there were but six, 
all told. 

The wildest curiosity prevailed, 
and it was very imperfectly con- 
trolled, but, at length, the hostess, 
mounting a shoe-box, spoke with 
great dignity in these words: 

“Fellow-countrywomen: Whereas, 
our recitation-hall has been burned 
to the ground, thereby giving us a 
well-earned vacation of two weeks, I 
wish to impart to you a plan by 
which we can better resign ourselves 
to the afflicting and mysterious dis- 
pensation. You are aware,” she con- 
tinued, still impressively, “that my 
highly respected parents are both 
away for the winter, thus leaving our 
humble cottage closed, and it oc- 
curred to me as a brilliant, if some- 
what daring, idea, that we six girls 
should go over and keep house in it 
for a fortnight, alone and. untram- 
meled.” 

Here the tidal wave of her elo- 
quence was impeded bv the overmas- 
tering enthusiasm of the audience. 
Cheers and applause greeted her. 
Everybody pounded with whatever 
she chanced to have in her hand, on 
any article of furniture that chanced 
to be near. 

“Oh, Bell, Bell! what a lovely 
plan!” cried Lilla Porter; “a more 
than usually lovely plan; but will 
your mother ever allow it, do you 
suppose?” 

“That’s the point,” answered Bell, 
gleefully. “Here is the letter I have 
just received from my father; he is 





a good parent, wholly worthy of his 
daughter: 


Baltimore, March 6th. 


My dear Child:—We do not like 
to refuse you anything while we are 
away enjoying ourselves, so, as the 
house is well insured, you may go 
over and try your scheme. Your 
mother says that you must not en- 
tirely demolish her jelly and pre- 
serves. My only wish is that you 
will be careful of the fires and lights. 

I hope you won’t feel injured if I 
suggest your asking advice and sug- 
gestion of Miss Miranda and Miss 
Jane, who are your nearest neigh- 
bors. They will take you in charge 
anyway, and you might as well put 
yourself nominally under their care. 
Your uncle will, of course, have an 
eye to you, perhaps two eyes, and I 
dare say he could use more than the 
allotted number, but Grandmamma 
will lend him hers, no doubt. 

Write me a line every day, saying 
that the household timbers are still 
standing. 

Your weakly indulgent but affec- 

tionate 
Father. 


“Isn't he a perfect darling?” cried 
the enraptured quintette. 

“I think,” said demure Patty 
Weld, “that before we permit our- 
selves to feel too happy, we had bet- 
ter consult our ‘powers that be,’ and 
see if we can accept Bell’s invita- 
tion.” 

“I refuse io hear ‘No’ from one of 
you,” Bell answered, firmly. “I 
have thought it all over;-spent the 
night upon it, in fact. You, Alice, 
and Josie Fenton, are too far from 
home to go there anyway, so I shall 
lead you off as helpless captives. 
Your mother is in town, Lilla, so that 
you can ask her immediately, and 
hear the worst; you and Edith, 
Patty, are only a half-days’s journey 
away, and can find out easily. I 
know you can get permission, for it’s 
going to be perfectly proper and 
safe. Grandmamma lives nearby, 
the Sawyer spinsters are the village 
duennas, and Uncle Harry can pro- 
tect us from any rampaging burglars 
and midnight marauders that may 
happen in to pay their respects.” 


























So the “Jolly Six,” as they were 
called by their schoolmates, separat- 
ed, to build many castles in the air. 
Bell, it was decided, was to go on to 
her country home in advance, and, 
with the help of a neighboring farm- 
er’s daughter, prepare and provision 
the house for an unusual siege. 

The girls had determined to have 
no servant, and their many ingenious 
plans for managing and dividing the 
work were the source of great amuse- 
ment to the teachers, some of whom 
had been admitted to their confi- 
dence. Josie Fenton and Bell were 
to do the cooking, Jo claiming the 
sternly practical department best 
suited to her—meat, vegetables, and 
bread—while Bell was to concoct 
puddings, cakes, and various little 
indigestible dainties toward which 
schoolgirl hearts are so_ tender. 
Alice Forsaith, the oldest of the 
party and the beauty of the school, 
with Edith Lambert, as an aid, was 
to manage the making of the beds, 
tidying of rooms, and setting of 
tables, while Lilla Porter and Patty 
Weld, with noble heroism and self- 
sacrifice, offered to shoulder that 
cross of an old-fashioned girl’s life 
—the washing and wiping of dishes. 


On a Wednesday morning the two 
maiden ladies living nearly opposite 
the Winship cottage were transfixed 
with wonder by the appearance of 
Bell, who asked for the house-key 
left in safe keeping with them. 


“Du tell, Isbabel!—I didn’t ex- 
pect to see you this mornin’,—air 
your folks comin’ home or hev you 
been turned out o’ school?” asked 
Miss Miranda. 

“Oh, no,” laughed Bell; “I’m go- 
ing to housekeeping myself!” 

“Good Jand! You haven’t run off 
and got married, have you?” cried 
Miss Jane. 

“Not quite so bad as that; but I’m 
going to bring five of my schoolmates 
over tomorrow, and we intend to stay 
here two wecks all alone, as house- 
keepers and householders.” 


“Land o’ mercy,” moaned the ner- 
vous Miss Miranda. “That Pa o’ 
yourn would let you tread on him 
and not notice it. How any sensible 
man could do sech a crazy thing as 
to let a pack of girls tear his house 
to pieces, I don’t see. You'll burn us 
all up before a week’s out; I declare 
I sha’n’t sleep a wink for worrying 
the whole time.” 

“You needn’t be afraid, Miss Saw- 
yer,” said Bell, with some spirit. 
“Tf six girls, none of them younger 
than fourteen, can’t take care of a 
few stoves and fireplaces, I should 
think it was a pity. Everybody 


seems to think nowadays that young 
The 


people have no common sense. 
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world’s growing wiser all the time, 
and I don’t see why we shouldn’t be 
as bright as those detestable pattern- 
girls of fifty years ago.” 

“Well, well, don’t get huffy, 
Isabel; you mean well, but all girls 
are unstiddy at your age. Anyhow, 
I’ll try to keep an eye on ye. Here’s 
your key, and we can spare you a 
quart of milk a day and raisin’s for 
your bread, if you're going to try riz 
bread, though I don’t s’pose one of 
ye knows anything about flour food.” 

“Thank you; that'll be very nice, 
and now I’m going over to begin 
work, for I have heaps todo. Emma 
Jane Perkins has come to help me, 
and Grandma’s Betty will come 
down every afternoon. By the way, 
ean I have Topsycat while I am 
here?” 

“Yes, I s’pose so,” said Miss Jane, 
“though it’s been an awful sight of 
work gettin’ her used to our ways, 
and I’d never have done it if Mis’ 
Winship hadn't set such store by her. 
She pretty near pined away the first 
week, and I’ve baked ginger cake for 
her and buttered her fritters every 


, 


mornin’. 


“I won’t borrow her if you think 
she will be more troublesome after- 
ward,” Bell answered, “but you 
know it’s almost impossible to keep 
house without a cat and a dog. Bobs 


came over from Uncle Harry’s the — 


moment I arrived, and is waiting at 
the gate now.” 

“I don’t agree with you,” said 
Miss Miranda. “ ‘Blessed be noth- 
in’,’ I say, when it comes to live 
stock. We disposed of our horse, the 
pig went next, and the cow’s turn’s 
comin’. Even a cat is dreadful con- 
finin’. If you have a cat and two 
hens you're as much tied down as if 
you had a barn full of critters.” 

The day was very cold, and both 
Bell and Emma Jane shivered as 
they unlocked one frost-bitteti' door 
after another. 


“We shall freeze as stiff as 
pokers,” said Bell, with chattering 
teeth; “but we can’t help it; let’s 
build a fire in every stove in the 
house and thaw things out.” 


This was done, and in an hour 
they were moderately comfortable. 
The weather being so cold, Bell de- 
cided upon using only three rooms, 
all. on the first floor—the large, 
handsome family sitting-room, the 
kitchen, and Mrs. Winship’s cham- 
ber. This being very capacious, she 
moved a couple of bedsteads from 
other rooms, and placing the three 
side by side, filled up the interven- 
ing spaces with bolsters, thus mak- 
ing one immensely wide bed. 

“There, Emma Jane, isn’t that a 
bright idea? We can all sleep in a 
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row, and then there'll be no quarrel- 
ing about bedfellows or rooms. I 


certainly am a good contriver,” 
cried Bell, with a triumphant little 
laugh. 

“It looks awful like a hospital, 
and the bolsters will keep fallin’ 
down in between and it’ll be dread- 
ful hard making’ ’em up of a morn- 
in’,” rejoined Emma Jane, who was 
no flatterer, being New England 
born and bred. 


The sitting-room coal stove had 
accommodations, on top and back, 
for cooking, so Bell thought that 
their suppers, with perhaps an occa- 
sional breakfast, might be prepared 
there. The large bay-window, with 
its bright drugget, would serve as a 
sort of tiny dining-room, so the ma- 
hogany extension-table, with its 
carved legs, pretty red cover, and 
silver service, was carried there. 
This accomplished, and every room 
made graceful and attractive by Bell 
(who was a born homemaker, and 
placed photographs, lamps, sofa-pil- 
lows, fir-boughs, and bowls of red 
apples just where they were needed 
in the picture), she went over to her 
Grandmother’s, where four loaves of 
bread were baking and pies being 
filled, in order that the young house- 
keepers might begin with a full 
pantry. 

“Oh, Grandma,” she exclaimed 
breathlessly, tearing off her scarf 
and bringing down with it a sun- 
shiny mass of bronze hair, “it does 
look lovely, if I do say it; and as for 
setting that house on fire, there’s no 
danger, for it will take a week to 
thaw it into a state in which it 
would burn. I have made up my 
mind that I sha’n’t be the one to 
build the fires every morning, even 
if I am hostess. I don’t want to 
freeze myself daily for the cause of 
politeness. Has the provision man 
come yet?” 


“Yes,” said Uncle Harry,” and 
brought eatables enough for an ar- 
my—more than you girls can devour 
in a month.” 

“You'll see,” said Bell, laughing- 
ly. “You don’t know the capacity 
of the ‘Jolly Six’ yet. Now, Betty, 
please take the eggs and potatoes 
and fish and put them in our store 
room. I’ve just time to make my 
cake and custard before I drive to 
the station for the girls. Do you 
know, Uncle Harry, I am going to 
do the most astounding thing! I’ve 
borrowed Farmer Allen’s one-seated 
old pung,—the one he takes to town 
filled with vegetables,—and I am go- 
ing to keep it for our sleigh-rides. 
It will hold all six of us, and what 
do we care for public opinion?’’ said 
she, with a disdainful gesture. 


CHAPTER II 
In Tue Firevicut 


7 YWO hours later you might 
have seen the old pung 
drawn by Mr. Allen’s Jerry, 

with Bell and Alice Forsaith 
on the seat, and four laughing, rosy- 
cheeked girls warmly tucked in buf- 
falo robes on the bottom. Even the 

sober old sun, who had been under a 

cloud that day, poked his head out 

to see the fun, and became so inter- 
ested that, in spite of himself, he 
forgot his determination not to shine, 
and did his duty all the afternoon. 

When the girls opened the door 
and saw Bell’s preparations,—the 
cozy sitting-room, with dining-table 
in the bay-window, three sofas in a 
row, so that on snowy days they 
might extend their lazy lengths 
thereon; and finally a_fir-covered 
barrel of Nodhead and Baldwin ap- 
ples in one corner,—there arose 
bursts of happy laughter and ecstat- 
ic cheers loud enough to shock the 
neighbors, who seldom laughed and 
never cheered. 

“IT know it’s an original idea to 
have an apple-barrel in your parlor 
corner,’ said Bell; “but the com- 
mon-sense of it will be seen by ev- 
ery thoughtful mind. Our forces 
will consume a peck a day, and life 
is too short to spend it in galloping 
up and down cellar constantly for 
apples.” 

“Bell Winship, you are an inhos- 
pitable creature,” exclaimed Lilla 
Porter. “Here I am, calmly seated 
on a coal-hod with my hat on, while 
you are talking so fast that you can’t 
get time to show us our apartments. 
Shelter before food, say I!” 

“Apartments!” sniffed Bell, in 
mock dudgeon. “You are very grand 
in your ideas! Behold your camp, 
your wigwam, your tent, your quar- 
ters!” and she threw open the door 
of the large chamber and waved the 
party dramatically in that direction. 

“Bell, you will yet be Presidentess 
of these United States,” cried Edith 
Lambert. “Any girl who can devise 
two such happy combinations as an 
apple-barrel in a parlor corner and 
three beds in a row, ought to be giv- 
en a chair of state.” 

“Might a poor worm inquire, 
Bell,” asked Patty, “why those cro- 
quet mallets and balls are laid out 
in file round the beds?” 

“Why, those are for protection, 
you goose, supposing anybody should 
come in the piazza window at night, 
and we had nothing to kill him 
with” 

“Yes, and supposing he should 
take one of the mallets and pound 
us all to a jelly to begin with?” Pat- 
ty retorted, being of a practical 
mind. 
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“That would be rather embarrass- 
ing,” answered Bell, with a reflec- 
tive shudder; “I hadn’t thought of 
ae 

“What could one poor man do 
against five girls banging him with 
croquet mallets, while the sixth was 
running to alarm the neighbors? 
asked Alice, “and to put an end to 
the discussion I suggest that the 
cooks start supper; whereupon she 
threw herself into an arm-chair, and 
put up a pair of small, stout boots 
on the fender. 

The unfortunate couple referred 
to exchanged looks of unmitigated 
discouragement. 

“T have my opinion of a girl who 
will mention supper before she has 
been in the house an hour,” said the 
head cook. 

“Josie, I foresee that they are go- 
ing to make galley-slaves of us if 
they can. However,” turning again 
to Alice, “it isn’t to be supper, but 
dinner. The meals at this house are 
to be thus and so: Breakfast at 9 
A. M., luncheon at 12 M., dinner at 
5 P. M., refreshments at various 
times betwixt and between, and all 
affairs pertaining to eatables are to 
be completely under the control of 
the chefs, Mesdemoiselles Winship 
and Fenton. We cannot have you 
‘suggesting’ dinner at all hours, Miss 
Forsaith. If time hangs heavy on 
your hands, occupy it in your own 
branches of housework.” 


“If we are to be ruled over in this 
way, life will not be worth living,” 
cried Patty Weld, in comical des- 
pair. “I dare say we shall be half 
starved as the days go on, but do 
give us something good to begin on, 
Bluebell!” 

Judging from the scene at the ta- 
ble an hour later, it would not have 
made much difference whether the 
repast was sumptuous or not, so for- 
midable were the appetites, and 
such the merriment. 

“Oh, dear,” sighed Bell, dismally, 
to the assistant cook, “I will throw 
off all disguise and say that this fam- 
ily is a surprise and a disappoint- 
ment to me. When a person cooks 
twenty-seven potatoes, with the rea- 
sonable expectation of having half 
left to fry, and sees a solitary one 
left in the dish, with all its lovely 
companions both faded and gone, 
she is naturally disheartened. Any 
way, we have finished for tonight, so 
the Dish Brigade can marshal its 
forces. We will take our one potato 
into the kitchen, Jo, and see if we 
can make it enough for breakfast. 
Look in the corner bookcase; bring 
Mrs. Whitney’s ‘Just How,’ Marion 
Harland’s ‘Cook Book,’ ‘The Young 
Housekeeper’s Friend,’ and “The 


Bride’s Manual.’” 





At nine o'clock that evening Un- 
cle Harry passed through the gar- 
den, and noticing a pair of open 
shutters, peeped in at the back win- 
dow of the sitting-room, thinking he 
had never seen a more charming or 
attractive picture. Pretty Edith 
Lambert was curled up in an arm- 
chair near the astral lamp, her face 
resting on her two rosy palms, and 
her eyes bent over “Little Women.” 
Bluebell, her bright hair bobbed in 
a funny sort of twist, from which 
two or three venturesome and rebel- 
lious curls were straying out, and 
her high-necked blue apron still on 
over her dark dress, was humming 
soft little songs at the piano. Roguish 
Jo was sitting flat on the hearth, her 
bright cheeks flushed rosier under 
the warm occupation of corn pop- 
ping, and her dark hair falling 
loosely round her face, while Patty 
Weld with her shy, demure face, was 
beside her on a hassock, knitting a 
“fascinator” out of white wool. 
These two, so thoroughly unlike, 
were never to be seen apart; indeed, 
they were so inseparable as to be 
dubbed the “Scissors” or “Tongs” by 
their friends. Alice and Lilla were 
quarreling briskly over a game of 
cribbage, Lilla’s animated expres- 
sion and ringing laugh contrasting 
forcibly with the calm face of her 
antagonist. Alice was never known 
to be excited over anything. It was 
she who carried off all the dignity 
and took the part of presiding god- 
dess of the party. The girls all 
adored her for her beauty and supe- 
rior age; for she had attained the en- 
viable pinnacle of “sweet sixteen.” 

“Come,” said Joe, breaking the si- 
lence, “let us have refreshments, 
then a good quiet talk together, then 
muster the Hair-Brushing Brigade, 
and go to bed. I think I have corn 
enough; I’ve popped and popped and 
popped as no one ever popped be- 
fore, and till popping has ceased to 
be fun.” 

“Pop on, pop ever; the more you 
give us, Jo, the more popular you'll 
be,” laughed Bell. 

“She’s a veritable ‘pop-in-J,’ isn’t 
she?” cried Lilla. 

“Now, Lilla,” said Edith, “let us 
get the apples and nuts, and we'll 
sit in a ring on the floor, and eat. I 
sha’n’t crack the almonds; the girl 
that hath her teeth, I say, is no girl, 
if with her teeth she cannot crack 
an almond. Lilla, you're not a bit 
of assistance; you've tied up the end 
of the nut-bag in a hard knot, upset 
the apple-dish, put the tablecloth on 
crooked, and-—oh, dear—now you've 
stepped in the pop-corn,” as Lilla, 
tryihg desperately to cross the room 
without knocking something over, as 
usual, had hit the corn-pan in her 





























airy flight. “You have such a genius 
for stepping into half-a-dozen things 
at once, I think you must be web- 
footed.” 

“Well, that’s possible,” retorted 
the unfortunate Lilla; “I’ve often 
been told I was a duck of a girl, and 
this proves it.” 

“Do you realize, girls,’ said 
Edith, after a while, “that we shall 
all be visited by ghosts and visions 
tonight, if we don’t terminate this 
repast? I'll put away the dishes, 
Bell, if you'll move the sofas up to 
the fire, so that we can have our 
good-night chat.” 

So, speedily, six warm dressing- 
sacques were slipped on, and then, 
the lamps being turned out, in the 
ruddy glow of the firelight, the 
brown, the yellow, and the dark hair 
was taken down, and the housekeep- 
ers, braiding it up for the night, 
talked and dreamed and built their 
castles in the air, as all young 
things are wont to do. 

“Bell,” said Joe, breaking an un- 
usual silence of two minutes, “you 
know we all agreed to tell a story of 
adventure each night before going to 
bed, and I think you, as hostess, 
ought to begin. If the entertainment 
is delayed much longer it will find 
me asleep with fatigue and over- 
feeding in the front row of the or- 
chestra.” 

“Dear me, I can’t begin!” cried 
Bell. ‘Nothing ever happened to 
me except going to California and 
having a double wedding in the fam- 
ily. That’s the sum total of my ad- 
ventures.” 

“Make up something, then, or tell 
us a true story about California. Oh, 
you do have such a good time, and 
funny things are always happening 
to you,” sighed Lilla. “You never 
seem to have any trials.” 

“Trials!” rejoined Bell, sarcasti- 
cally. “I should think I hadn't. 
Perhaps I haven’t a little scamp of 
a brother and an awfully fussy old 
aunty! Perhaps I’m not such an id- 
iot that I can’t multiply eight and 
nine, or seven and six, without a 
lead-pencil; perhaps I wasn’t left at 
school while my parents toured in 
the South! Don’t you call those af- 
flictions ?”’ 

“Yes, I do,” answered Lilla, join- 
ing in the general laugh; “and I'll 
never allude to your good fortune 
again. Now tell us a California 
story,—that’s a dear,—for I’m get- 
ting sleepy as well as Jo.” 

“Oh, well,” said Bell, walking 
about the room absent-mindedly, un- 
til her eyes rested on the cabinet, 
‘I'll tell you the story of these;” and 
she took up a string of dusty pearls 
which were seamed and cracked as 
if by fire. “Now open your eyes and 
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lend me your ears, for I shall make 
it as ‘bookish’ and romantic as pos- 
sible. 

“Last summer Mother and I were 
living in a beautiful valley a hun- 
dred miles from San Francisco. It 
was near the mining districts, where 
Father was attending to some busi- 
ness. Of course, a great many Mex- 
icans and Indians, as well as China- 
men, worked in these mines, and we 
used to see them very often. Mother 
and I were sitting under the peach- 
trees in the garden one afternoon; 
we were chatting and eating per- 
fectly luscious peaches, when the 
gate opened, and an Indian girl with 
an old squaw came in and approach- 
ed us. The girl could speak Eng- 
lish, and told me her name was Es- 
kaluna. .I had heard about her, and 
knew that she was the beauty and 
belle of the tribe, and was going to 
marry the chief’s son when the next 
moon came; for our Indian cook was 
as gossipy as a Yankee, and was for- 
ever telling us tales. She was the 
most beautiful creature I ever saw: 
lovely black hair, not so coarse as is 
usual with them, brilliant dark eyes, 
good features, and the prettiest slim 
hands and graceful arms. She was 
dressed gaily and handsomely in the 
fashion of her tribe, and on her love- 
ly, bare, brown neck was this long 
string of Mexican pearls, which we 
noticed at once as being very valu- 
able. She stayed there all the after- 
noon under the fruit-trees, and real- 
ly grew quite confidential. Mother, 
meanwhile, had gone into ecstacies 
over her beautiful pearls, and had 
taken them from her neck to exam- 
ine them. At sunset, when she went 
home to her wigwam, she slipped the 
necklace into mother’s lap, saying, 
with her sweet trick of speech, ‘I 
eatie your peachie, you takie my 
beads.’ Of course, mother could not 
accept them, and Eskaluna departed 
in quite a disappointed mood. 

“In a few days our Indian cook 
came home at night from the mines, 
saying that he wanted a holiday the 
next morning to go to a funeral. We 
had heard that in some tribes they 
burn the bodies of the dead, and 
wondered whether his were one of 
them, so we asked him the particu- 
lars, of course, and were terribly 
shocked when we heard that it was 
the funeral of poor Eskaluna, who 
had visited us so lately, in all her 
dusky beauty. Nakawa told us the 
whole story in his broken English, 
and a sad one it was. Her lover, the 
chief, as I have said, was always 
jealous of her, and on the afternoon 
she came to our house, he had heard 
from some crafty villain or other (an 
enemy of Eskaluna’s, of course), 
that she was false, and, instead of 
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intending to marry him, loved a 
handsome young Indian of another 
tribe, and was planning to run away 
with him. , 


“This fired his hot blood, and he 
rushed off on the village road deter- 
mined to kill her. He climbed a 
large sycamore tree on a lonely part 
of the way, and there waited until 
the shadows fell over the mountain 
sides, and the sun, dropping behind 
their peaks, left the San Jacinto val- 
ley in fast-growing darkness. At 
last he saw the gleam of her scarlet 
dress in the distance, and soon he 
heard her voice as she came singing 
along, little thinking of her dreadful 
fate. He took sure aim at the heart 
that was beating rapidly and care- 
lessly under its cape of birds’ feath- 
ers; shot, and so swift and unerring 
was his arrow that she fell in an in- 
stant, dead, upon the path. Then, 
leaving her with the helpless old 
squaw, he escaped into a canyon 
near by. 

“The next day we went over to 
the Indian encampment, and reached 
the place just after poor Eskaluna 
had been burned on the funeral pile. 
We went close to the spot and could 
hardly help crying when we thought 
of her beauty and sweetness, and her 
sad and undeserved death. Up near 
the head of the pile where that love- 
ly brown neck of hers had rested,— 
the prettiest neck in the world,—lay 
this charred string of pearls she had 
worn in our garden. Mother asked 
for it as a remembrance, and the old 
squaw gave it to her. Eskaluna’s 
brother is on the war-path after her 
murderer, I believe, to this day, if 
he hasn’t killed him yet; for he was 
determined to avenge her. Now, isn’t 
that romantic, and tragic at the same 
time, girls? Poor Eskaluna! I don’t 
know that her fate would have been 
much easier if she had married the 
chief; but it is hard to think of her 
being so heartlessly murdered when 
she was so innocent and true; and 
that’s the end of my story. Who 
comes next?” 

“Not I, at this hour,” yawned Jo, 
“but it was a good tale!” 

“Nor I, after that thrilling expe- 
rience of yours!’’ said Alice, admir- 
ingly. 

“T can think of no story half so 
delightful as the dreams we shall 
have if we go to bed,” murmured 
Edith from her cozy corner. “Come, 
it is after ten, and the wide. bed calls 
loudly for occupants.” 

In a half-hour all six were asleep, 
and the bright-faced moon, looking 
in at the piazza window, smiled as 
she saw the half-dozen heads in a 
row, and the bed surrounded by cro- 
quet mallets and balls. 


(To be continued) 
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Three Ways in Which Girl Scouts can Help 


A CAMPAIGN FOR PITS 


Gather up the peach pits, 
Olive pits as well, 

Every prune and date seed, 
Every walnut shell. 


Just because it starts off with a 
jingle don’t think that this isn’t 
a really serivus request. It is one of 
the most serious that has been made, 
and it comes from your Government. 

You all know about gas masks, 
what they are, and what they are 
for. Pictures in magazines and Sun- 
day supplements have given you a 
pretty good idea of what they look 
like. They are hideous to be sure, 
but they protect our boys from a fate 
so much more hideous, that we can- 
not help but shudder at it and pray 
that there may always be enough gas 
masks for everybody! 

And now comes an opportunity for 
us to contribute to the making of 
these masks. Let us not delay a min- 
ute but help with might and main so 
that it may not be said that our boys 
wanted for protection through any 
fault of ours. 

To make gas masks the Govern- 
ment must have carbon, a great deal 
of carbon, and it is necessary to get 
it from every possible source. 

Right here is where we, the pub- 
lic, can help, for carbon exists all 
around us, in peach and prune pits, 
olive seeds—but here is the list just 
as the Government gives it: 

“Peach stones or pits, apricot pits, 
prune pits, plum pits, olive pits, date 
seeds, cherry pits, brazil nut shells, 
hickory, walnut and butternut shells. 

“All pits or seeds should be thor- 
oughly dried in ovens or in the sun. 
This is very important. Pits from 
cherries. imported in brine from It- 
aly should not be included. Only 
pits from native cherries can be 
used.” 

Farther on the Government state- 
ment says: “T'wo hundred peach pits 
will produce enough carbon for one 
gas mask. Seven pounds of nut 
shells will also produce enough car- 
bon for one mask.” 

“Two hundred pits” — “seven 
pounds of shells”! You can see im- 
mediately that we cannot afford to 
waste one single pit or shell. Think 
of the thousands of men in France 
who must be protected against the 
horrible poisonous gases used by the 
enemy. That means that the Gov- 
ernment wants us to send in hun- 
dreds of thousands of pits and seeds. 
Every peach must yield its share; 


even the prune, once despised in 
boarding school and boarding house, 
becomes valuable. Nut season is 
coming soon, and this year the shell 
must be preserved just as carefully 
as the meat. 

In New York City red white and 
blue barrels have been established in 
front of stores for the collection of 
pits. Something of this sort might 
be done in every town. 





A CHRISTMAS 
APPEAL 
FROM 
OVER THE SEA 


“I wonder if you will help us a bit 
with Christmas presents for the children 
the American Red Cross is caring for in 
Italy? The printed muslin cats, dogs, dolls, 
etc., which may be bought in any toy shop 
or toy department, are easy to send and 
will give unmixed joy to the little ones to 
whom the American Red Cross is father 
and mother, and Santa Claus, too. These 
toys will be made by women employed in 
our workrooms and will be stuffed with 
snipped scraps. 


“Will you not send me at the earliest 
possible date a Christmas present of these 
toys, as many as you like. Perhaps some 
of your friends would join you, and so in- 
crease the number. I assure you that every 
single toy will be put into the hands of a 
little child, and will bring blessings to the 
name of America.” 


This letter has just come from Mrs. 
Gertrude Hill Springer, whom you re- 
member as first Editor of the Rally and 
who is now doing Relief Work under the 
American Red Cross in Italy. We feel 
sure that many of you are going to respond 
to this moving appeal, and so we shall in- 
_stall, in the Rally office, a box for your 
contributions. Send only flat toys, pre- 
ferably the kind Mrs. Springer has sug- 
gested—for you know the difficulties that 
attend shipping to-day—and be sure that 
everything is in our hands before Novem- 
ber first! On that day we will start the 
package, with a God Speed, across the ocean 
to bring a little of Christmas joy to those 
children who have lost so much these last 
few years. 











The American Red Cross has 
charge of this campaign throughout 
the country. If your community is 
not already organized to gather pits 
and shells, get in touch with the Red 
Cross and find out what you can do 
right away. The Girl Scouts have 
long excelled in collecting cam- 
paigns ; let them not fall behind this 
time. 





HAVE YOU ANY “SLACK- 
ER RECORDS”? 


There is a new hunt for slackers 
under way. Are you sheltering any 
in your home? Don’t look horrified 
for if you have been guilty of such 
treason, it was surely only through 
ignorance. These slackers are a new 
kind altogether — they are the 
“slacker records,” and they are be- 
ing drafted into service by The Na- 
tional Phonograph Records Recruit- 
ing Corps, 21 East 40th Street, New 
York City. 

A slacker record is one which you 
have grown tired of playing and 
which now lies idle, instead of pro- 
viding entertainment where it is 
most needed—among our boys in the 
service. Camps here, hostess houses, 
transports, submarine chasers; 
camps, hospitals and convalescent 
homes abroad are all calling for new 
records. A million records will just 
about fill the initial demands—the 
Salvation Army has requisitioned 
2,500 for immediate overseas duty, 
the Y. M. C. A. can use 15,000 im- 
mediately in this country, and so 
forth. Then, as casualty lists of rec- 
ords come in, those that are cracked, 
worn out and bombed must be re- 
placed again and again. Any kind 
will be welcome, ragtime, operatic 
selections, band music, sacred songs, 
and sentimental ballads. 

Needles and machines are needed, 
too. Needles wear out and if old 
ones are used the records are soon 
spoiled. Any cash contributed goes 
for such expenses. 

Records which are cracked or 
worn out should not be sent, unless 
there is no junk man in the town. 
Where there is a junk man sell him 
the damaged records, for the mate- 
rial is valuable, and the price you 
receive for it can be used to pay the 
expenses of shipping the good rec- 
ords to the Committee. 

There are several ways in which 
Girl Scouts can help. Local Com- 
mittees are being formed in about 
500 cities and towns. These com- 
mittees will make their presence felt, 
by public appeals, newspaper pub- 
licity, poster and circular advertis- 
ing, etc. Where there is such a com- 
mittee, the girls can apply to the 
chairman, volunteering for work in 
collecting, and in doing errand duty. 
Some towns will organize “draft 
your slacker records” meetings, with 
music, talks and perhaps fund-rais- 

















ing speeches. The girls can aid in 
circularizing for the meeting, in ush- 
ering, etc. In towns where there is 
a local committee, offers of assist- 
ance should be made direct to the 
chairman, who can suggest appropri- 
ate ways of helping. 

Where there is no such commit- 
tee, the Girl Scouts can have the 
honor and responsibility of inaugu- 
rating the movement themselves. For 
further information, write the Head- 
quarters of the Committee, 21 East 
40th Street. Circular matter, post- 
ers, publicity for the newspapers, 
etc., will be sent from here. 

When records have been collected 
they should be carefully packed and 
shipped to The National Phono- 
graph Record Recruiting Corps, 21 
East 40th Street, New York City. 
Local dealers will assist in packing, 
as they understand how shipping is 
arranged for. Records should be 
catalogued, and a list sent to head- 
quarters with each shipment. 














A RECORD THAT IS A 
CHALLENGE 


While we are in the midst of the 
Fourth Liberty Loan we cannot help 
but recall the record made by Girl 
Scout Troop No. 57 of Philadelphia 
during the Third Liberty Loan. Cer- 
tainly there could be few things 
more inspiring to the girls working 
in this new Loan than the example 
set by these little Philadelphia girls 
in the last Loan. Theirs is a record 
which cannot be forgotten. 
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PHILADELPHIA GIRL 
SCOUTS IN THE 
FOURTH LOAN 


The Girl Scouts of Philadelphia, 
under the leadership of their Com- 
missioner, Miss Ellen Mary Cassatt, 
as chairman, are planning for bet- 
ter work than ever in the Fourth 
Liberty Loan. They will work 
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been given permission to get’ off from 
school for one day each, in order to 
act as Messengers for the Women’s 
Liberty Loan Committee at Head- 
quarters. Each day these Scouts 
will be in uniform and will be pre- 
pared to do whatever work they may 
be called upon to perform. 


The quota in the last Liberty 
Loan for the Girl Scouts of Phila- 
delphia was one-half million dollars, 
and the Scouts sold over one million 
and a quarter dollars’ worth of Lib- 
erty Bonds. They have, therefore, 
requested that their quota be raised 
to one million and they are hoping 
§ again to go beyond it. Miss Cassatt 
i] will have a desk at Liberty Loan 
Headquarters and will direct the 

work of the Scouts. 


under the direction of the Chairman 
of the Women’s Committee of each 
district and will turn in their reports 
and subscriptions each day to her. 
A number of Girl Scouts have 


The girls acted as ushers at the 
Women’s War Work meeting on 
Wednesday night, September 18th, 
at the Metropolitan Opera House. 
They also appeared in the parade 








@ the first day of the Liberty Loan. 
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will stand as an inspiration and 
® urge to service for every loan that 
Uncle Sam launches. This troop 
knew, of course, that a flag had been 
offered by the President’s wife to 
the troop doing the best work for the 
Third Loan but it never dreamed for 
a moment that the First Lady of the 
Land herself would present it. It’s 
one of the things we like to tell 
about over and over again— it’s Girl 
Scout history —that’s why we're tell- 
ing the story in pictures this month. 


1. LTS 





The First Lady of the Land greeting Philadelphia 
Girl Scouts 


Think of one troop selling 744 
bonds amounting to $315,150. That’s 
a great challenge to all troops for 
the Fourth Loan. Can Troop No. 
57 surpass its own record or can any 
other troop break it? Perhaps not, 
but even if this wonderful thing 
should happen that first big record 





Troop No. 57, Philadelphia to which the President's wife personally presented a silk flag for doing the best work in the Third Liberty Loan. 


Every girl in the Troop deserves to be congratulated. 
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NEWS 





NOTES 








From the Union, San Diego, Cal., 
September 1. 

To furnish larger quarters for the 
rapidly growing organization, the 
Girl Scouts’ headquarters have been 
moved from the Y. W. C. A. rooms 
to the Sefton Building. Miss Nancy 
B. Waddell, local director of the 
San Diego Girl Scouts, is in charge 
of the recruiting work in the new 
offices. 

The war badges, which were re- 
ceived by more than 40 Girl Scouts 
at the rally on Aug. 23 at Coronado 
Tent City, were awarded for specific 
patriotic work. Elizabeth Conant 
won her badge for having picked and 
packed thirteen tons of peaches. An- 
nette Zorin received her badge for 
selling Third Loan Bonds. Ger- 
trude Bohanan knit twenty-two 
sweaters for the Red Cross, and each 
of the other girls did some special 
work to help win the war. 

The names of those winning hon- 
or badges follow: 

Senior Troop: Elizabeth Conant, 
Salome Wemstock, Della Lyons, 
Bernice Cornell, Annette Zorin. 

Forget-Mc-Not Troop: Helen 
Boyd, Ethelyn Boyd, Mary Nelson, 
Genevieve Paulin, Sophia Begelman, 
Mildred Morrison, Elizabeth Nel- 
son, Bessie Chejstovsky, Rebecca 
Goatley, Pauline Goatley, Helen 
Campbell, Eva Cannady, Dorothy 
Hansen. 

Golden Rod Troop: Winnona 
Troutman, Maude Stenyor, Violet 
Wickham, Leona Kelsey, Lorene 
Phillips. 

Chula Vista Troop: Esther Craft, 
Anna Rice. 

Narcissus Troop: Rose Solvaway, 
Jessie Solvaway, Thelma Avery, Ma- 
bel Avery, Gladys Harhey, Clara 
Terraraesi, Elizabeth Evers. 

Bluebell Troop: Martha Kettle, 
May Bacon, Alvina Coghlan. 

California Poppy Troop: Gene- 
vieve Smiley, Caroline Clark, Ger- 
trude Bohanan, Ruth Bennett, Gla- 
dys Smith. 

Fallbrook Troop: Elma Morris, 
Zona Suggett. 


From the Knickerbocker Press, 
Albany, N. Y., September 8. 

The first Albany girl scouts to 
complete the work necessary for the 
war service award badges are Miss 
Dorothy Baker, Miss Mildred Lin- 
acre of Troop 4, and Miss Helena 
Cook of Troop 8. 





From the Telegraph, Macon, Ga., 
August 22, 1918. 

“The Slacker” was presented by 
the members of the Girl Scouts 
Troop No. 1, of the Southside Play- 
ground, last night at the City Hall 
Auditorium. The play was staged 
for the purpose of raising funds for 
a piano to be used at the play- 
grounds. 

A number of Girl Scouts also sang 
a “knitting song,’ led by Elmer 
Jackson. The cheering when the 
girls went through the flag drill and 
sang “Over There,” was only sur- 
passed when Southside service flag 
was unfurled. The flag has eighty- 
two stars representing boys from 
the Southside who are serving their 
country. The flag was made by Dal- 
las Jenkins. 

Frances Nelson, another Girl 
Scout, who took part in the program, 
recently sold $85 worth of Thrift 
Stamps in one day. 





From the Herald, Boston, Mass., 
September 8. 

Again the Girl Scouts have proved 
themselves of real value in war 
work, as evidenced by the following 
letter of appreciation of. the work of 
New Bedford scouts, sent to Miss 
Emma R. Hall, Commissioner of 
New Bedford, by the chairman of 
the New England branch of the 
American Fund for French Wounded: 

“My Dear Miss Hall—We have 
received today such a welcome con- 
signment from the Girl Scout troops 
of New Bedford that I am writing 
at once to tell you how grateful we 
are for all the good things which the 
consignment contained. Please tell 
the members of the troops that we 
are indeed grateful to them for send- 
ing us these beautifully made ba- 
bies’ jackets, booties, petticoats and 
quilts. 

“Please tell them also that all of 
these things are being packed as I 
write, so they may go forward by 
our next shipment to France, where 
they will mean that many a little 
child will suffer less from the cold 
during the coming winter because of 
this work done by some of the Girl 
Scouts of America. 

“With very grateful appreciation 
of the help thus given, I am very 
sincerely yours, 

“EpitnH Bangs, 

“Chairman New England Branch 

American Fund for French 
Wounded.” 





From the Herald, Boston, Mass., 
September 1. 

Gov. McCall has requested that 
everyone sing the national anthem 
every night at 9 o'clock. This will 
offer a good opportunity for Girl 
Scouts who are living near each 
other to join in this patriotic move- 
ment. 

Tuesday evening, August 27, was 
the opening night for this national 
demonstration, and Girl Scouts as- 
sisted at the big demonstration on 
the Common, acting as color guard. 
At the stroke of 9, Scout Beatrice 
Maurer of Troop 1, Brookline, 
sounded the call “To the colors.” 
The colors were borne by a color 
guard consisting of Field Captain 
Scott, Capt. Easter of Boston and 
Scout Mary Johnson, Troop 2, 
Brookline. As the bugle stopped, 
the crowd assembled sang “The Star 
Spangled Banner.” 





From the Banner, Nashville, Tenn., 
September 1. 

Miss Mary Helm Clark, scout 
captain, requests all Girl Scouts of 
the city who will give their patriot- 
ic services for a brief period once a 
week to aid the Y. W. C. A. war 
work campaign to meet with Miss 
Mary Stahlman, state director of 
publicity for Tennessee, at the Y. W. 
C. A. Tuesday afternoon, at 3:30 
o'clock. 


From the Metropolis, Miami, Fla. 
On Tuesday afternoon, August 20, 
Ft. Lauderdale’s newest organiza- 
tion, the Girl Scouts, met at the 
South Methodist Church. The troops 
of Scouts was organized only a few 
weeks ago, but it is already quite 
large. The girls are divided into 
two groups; those from ten to four- 
teen years of age forming patrols 
one and two, and those from four- 
teen to eighteen forming patrols 
three and four. Each patrol now 
contains about six girls. The two 
groups usually meet at separate 
times, but Tuesday they met togeth- 
er, as some important questions were 
to be decided upon. One of them 
was the naming of the troop, and af- 
ter quite a discussion, the name “Hi- 
biscus” was decided upon. The cap- 
tain, Miss Winifred Mason, then 
suggested that the troop hike to the 
beach Friday. This suggestion was 
welcomed with great enthusiasm by 
the girls, especially as Miss Mason 
added that the Boy Scouts wished to 
join them and would furnish all the 
“weinies” for the “weinie” roast. 
The organization promises to be of 
great benefit to the girls in many 


ways. 























From the Herald, Boston, Mass., 
September 1. 


Twenty-five scouts from different 
troops in Brookline were entertained 
at a frog party by Mrs. Arthur W. 
Hartt at her home. The scouts ar- 
rived about 3 P. M. and had a regu- 
lar business meeting, and as the day 
was very hot each scout then put on 
her bathing suit and was given a 
green cloth mask to look like a frog. 
There were five or six hose sprays 
placed at regular intervals on the 
lawn and the scouts played “leap 
frog’ over these. There were two 
lines of these “scout frogs” and two 
prizes were awarded to the scouts 
who leaped over the frogs in the 
quickest time. Annie Kelley and 
Germaine Meyer won the prizes, 
which were two scout haversacks. 
The scouts then rested by lying in 
a circle on the lawn. With their 
feet toward the centre of the circle, 
they formed the points of the com- 
pass, and many scouts declared this 
was the clearest way they had ever 
seen the compass explained. Then 
they dressed and had their picnic 
supper. Capt. Hartt treated every 
one to bananas and ice cream. As 
the stars were coming out and all 
were sitting quietly around the fire, 
each scout was given three minutes 
to tell what scouting meant to her. 
When the girls were ready to go 
home they formed a line and walked 
abreast across the lawn and each 
scout picked up any stray bits of pa- 
per, string or other remnants of the 
party which were in front of her, 
and then in column formation they 
dropped the paper, string, etc., in 
the incinerator as they passed it. 





From the Herald, 
Albequerque, N. M. 


The entertainment which the Girl 
Scouts of this city are to give for 
the benefit of the Red Cross, will be 
held in the armory on Thursday 
evening, September 5, at 8:30 
o'clock. The home guards, who meet 
at the armory that evening, have 
kindly agreed to be through in time 
for the entertainment. 

The girls have been working very 
industriously for the entertainment 
for some time and the program 
promises to be an exceedingly at- 
tractive one. The affair will open 
with a fancy drill, representing the 
flags of the allies, the Red Cross and 
a Maypole. Rabbi Moise Bergman 
will give a five-minute talk on “The 
Girl Scout Organization,” which will 
be followed by a novel proof that 
the scouts are “surely after the 
Hun.” Exhibitions in scoutcraft will 
show what the Girl Scouts of differ- 
ent localities are doing to help win 
the war. An attractive feature of 
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the program will be a solo by the 
Rev. McKean. Demonstrations will 
be given of the making and finding 
of trails in a “chase.” A scout sup- 
per will be the concluding feature of 
the program. 

The girls who are to take part in 
this entertainment are those who 
have had the best records in attend- 
ance and scout work. 

Joe Barnett has agreed to loan 
them the spot light from the Crys- 
tal theater, to be used during the 
fancy drills, and Dan Philipps has 
offered to run it. 





From the Press, Savannah, Ga., 
September 7. 

A number cf the members of Girl 
Scout Troop No. 12 have volunteered 
to assist in working the community 
gardens on the corner of Thirty- 
fourth and Abercorn streets and it 
is not an unusual sight to see any 
number of them hard at work in 
their little individual plots. There 
is a spirit of good-natured rivalry 
existing which adds to the interest 
and enjoyment of this patriotic 
work. 

The gardens are well cared for by 
their proprietors and it makes a 
most attractive and interesting sight 
to see the girls working hard and 
earnestly for their gardens’ success. 





From the Dispatch, Union Hill, N.J., 
September 12. 

The new Girl Scout troop connect- 
ed with Park M. E. Church, Clifton 
Terrace, Weehawken, held the first 
meeting of the season Tuesday even- 
ing in the Sunday School room of the 
church. 

Mrs. John M. Versteeg, their cap- 
tain, made arrangements for winter 
work, which will consist of sewing, 
knitting and making surgical dress- 
ings for the Red Cross. Mrs. Ver- 
steeg having taken a full course in 
surgical dressing work at the Bay- 
onne Red Cross will be a competent 
instructor. 





From the Post, Waupaca, Wis. 


The Girl Scouts organized in 
Waupaca recently, under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Pope Parmenter, has a 
large enrollment and much interest 
is shown by the girls, who have 
joined, and more will take part as 
the value of the society is realized. 

Troops were organized at Ogdens- 
burg last Friday and Miss Mabel 
Johnson has been appointed Scout 
Commissioner. Mrs. Parmenter will 
go to Manawa on Friday of this 
week to organize a Girl Scout Troop 
there at the home of Mrs. D. In- 
gersoll and Marian will have its 
troop the following week. 


From the Gazette Times, 
Atlantic City, N. J., September 1. 
Patriotic women of the Service 
Club fed 2,000 soldiers and sailors 
last Sunday and younger folks of the 
Girl Scouts are preparing an outdoor 
canteen where the fighters will be 
served with coffee and sandwiches 
on their arrival without delay. 





From the Record, Philadelphia, Pa., 
September 7. 

Scout headquarters in Frankford 
were formally opened last night with 
interesting exercises by the members 
of Troop No. 91, Girl Scouts, and 
Troops No. 61 and 107, Boy Scouts. 
Some time ago the Scouts obtained 
permission to use the second floor of 
the patrol and van stable of the 
Frankford police station, at Salem 
and Ruan Streets. The spacious 
room has been fitted up in true 
Scout fashion. Several hundred per- 
sons attended the housewarming and 
were pleased by the work of the 
younger generation. During the 
summer the scouts did much valuable 
service. On ene occasion they ren- 
dered assistance in the recovery of 
the body of a drowned soldier at 
Torresdale, and several times gave 
first-aid treatment to injured per- 
sons. Their leaders are as follows: 
Girl Scouts, Mrs. Woltemate. Boy 
Scouts, Troop No. 61, Harry Wolte- 
mate; Troop No. 107, Everett Denn. 

It has been announced that the 
Girl Scouts headed by Miss Mary 
Ellen Cassatt will lend added inter- 
est to the horse show on Saturday, 
September 21, by executing their 
drills for the benefit of the horse 
show spectators. 

Miss Cassatt also will head her 
Corps of Girl Scouts who temporar- 
ily will transform themselves into 
keepers of the grounds and take the 
places of the force of men which ev- 
ery year heretofore has been em- 
ployed to put the horse show 
grounds and tan bark oval into prop- 
er condition. Miss Cassatt guaran- 
tees to put the sward and all of the 
grounds that are to be used during 
the show in apple pie order with the 
enthusiastic support of her corps 
who until these war times dawned 
were strangers to any implement 
heavier than a hairpin. 





PATRIOTIC ENTERTAINMENTS 


and appropriate Girl Scouts’ Plays, Drills, Songs, 
etc., can be found in our new “Help-U Catalog’ 
sent free. Select in plenty of time. 
‘The House That Helps”’ 
ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE 


Franklin, Ohio Denver, Colorado 
308 Internationa! Trust Bidg. 
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From the Star, Peoria, Ill. 

Tuesday evening a large crowd 
gathered on the lawn of the Free- 
man home on North Douglas avenue 
to enjoy the playlet, “Red Shoes,” 
given by four members of the local 
Girls’ Scout club. The little actress- 
es, the Misses Alice and Isabelle 
Freeman, Marjorie Jacobs and Ma- 
rian Cates, presented the sketch re- 
markably weil and won the admira- 
tion of their large audience. Follow- 
ing the performance refreshments 
were served from three booths 
draped with patriotic colors. The 
club now has an addition of $40 in 
the treasury. 





From the Tribune, Knoxville, Tenn., 
September 4. 

Girl Scouts of Knoxville will meet 
in the city high school campus this 
afternoon at 5 o'clock for their reg- 
ular military drill. 

A few days ago it was suggested 
that the drills be discontinued for a 
time but so many of the scouts pro- 
tested that it has now been decided 
to hold the drills regularly. Much 
interest is being shown by the girls, 
it is said. 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Miss Cora Nelson, National Field 
Captain, has been conducting the 
Girl Scout Farm Camp at Harvard, 
Mass. This camp opened July 8th 
and closed September 2nd after a 
most successful season. The camp 
was started with the idea of provid- 
ing for the girls of the nine towns 
of the Ayer Federated Council, but 
it became so popular that scouts 
from many other towns applied for 
admission and were accepted. The 
first week sixteen girls were in camp; 
applications continued to pour in un- 
til sixty-one girls were in residence 
at one time. 

Miss Laura Holland has been 
spending the month of September 
working with the Girl Scout Council 
at Toledo, Ohio. News comes from 
there that Mrs. Lawrence C. Jack- 
son has just been appointed Local 
Director. Mrs. Jackson has been a 
Lieutenant in one of the city’s most 
successful Girl Scout Troops. She 
is thoroughly enthusiastic over 
Scouting and seems the very person 
to carry the work forward. 

Miss Dorris Hough, who was 
awarded the first Girl Scout Fellow- 
ship and who is well known for her 
work in the Field, comes to National 
Headquarters October first to take 
charge of the Field Department. 
This will permit Miss Cora Neal, 
who has undertaken the work of the 
Department for the last month, to 
return to her own work as National 
Field Captain for the South. 
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NEW TRAINING SCHOOL 


At the August meeting of the Ex- 
ecutive Board a recommendation was 
made that training schools for Girl 
Scout officers be established (1) On 
the Pacific Coast; (2) In the South; 
(8) In the Middle West; (4) Near 
New York or Philadelphia. These 
schools are to be in addition to the 
regular Training School at Boston. 

The first definite step in this di- 
rection has been taken with the es- 
tablishment of the school at 4 East 
75th Street, New York City. This 
school is being conducted under the 
auspices of the Committee on Edu- 
cation, of which Mrs. James T. Stor- 
row is Chairman. This school opens 
October 12th and will continue for 
nine days. 

The work is especially planned 
for scout officers who are otherwise 
occupied during the day. The prin- 
cipal activities will begin at 4 P. M. 
and continue through the evening. 
Special courses will be arranged for 
the morning and early afternoon, if 
a sufficient number of students desire 
them. 

Conditions will approximate camp- 
ing as nearly as possible. Students 
will cook over an open fire, drill 
daily in Central Park, sing songs 
about a campfire in the courtyard 
and sleep on the roof when weather 
permits. Sunday, October 18, will 
be spent in the open and the course 
will end with an overnight hike to a 
camp in the country where there is 
seasonable protection. 


OFFICIAL ANNOUNCE- 
MENT 

Headquarters desires to call the 
attention of all Girl Scouts and Girl 
Scout officials to the extension of 
time allowed for the submitting of 
Liberty Loan records. The exten- 
sion was allowed in order that Girl 
Scouts might have every opportunity 
to prepare accurate and complete re- 
ports. The change was made in ac- 
cordance with plans followed by 
other organizations. Before it had 
been definitely decided upon, how- 
ever, some individual report blanks 
had been sent out, so that the girls 
might have as much time as possible 
to prepare for the campaign. The 
note at the foot of these blanks an- 
nounces that: “Captains will send in 
records for ail Scouts of their troop, 
to their Local Council, within one 
week after the close of the cam- 
paign.” As corrected, it reads “Cap- 
tains will send in records for all 
Scouts of their troops to their Local 
Council within TWO weeks after 
the close of the campaign. Where 
there is no Local Council mail direct 
to National Headquarters within the 
same time limit.” 


From the Sentinel, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Troop 11 of the Girl Scouts went 
on a hike Thursday. The troop has 
about thirty members and all en- 
joyed the outing. They had a pic- 
nic dinner in the middle of the day. 
This is one of the most energetic of 
the troops and is headed by Miss 
Jessie Mac Lones as its captain and 
Miss Lucille Phelps as its lieutenant. 
Last week over $40 was cleared from 
a rummage sale given by this troop 
in the office of Squire Dobson on 
Vine Street. They gathered articles 
from the entire community and of- 
fered them for sale, with the result 
that practically all of their goods 
was sold and $40 cleared. The mon- 
ey will be used to pay for the troop 
equipment recently purchased by the 
troop as a whole instead of by indi- 
vidual members. The members of 
this troop are from Founton City. 


Troops Nos. 18 and 19 of the 
Bronx are co-operating with the 
other pupils of P. S. 55 in collecting 
fruit stones, nut shells, etc., for the 
Red Cross. Troop 27 of P. S. 42, 
Bronx, has departed from the usual 
knitted afghan and is making silk 
and wool patchwork quilts and pad- 
ding them with cotton wadding. 





HOW YOU CAN HELP IN 
THE MAKING OF THE 
NEW HANDBOOK 


In the second chapter of the new 
Handbook the Girl Scout Promise 
and Laws are given. In order that 
girls may gain a fuller realization 
of the real meaning of these laws it 
has been suggested that little stories 
and anecdotes illustrative of the laws 
be included. There must be many 
members of the Girl Scout organiza- 
tion throughout the country who are 
in possession of just the sort of ma- 
terial for these stories. Have your 
own girls shown some fine expres- 
sion of Loyalty—of Honor? Have 
they been cheerful in the face of 
trying circumstances? Send a little 
story about them into Headquarters. 
Perhaps their example may be the 
means of inspiring hundreds of 
other girls. 

Another request is being made, 


too, in connection with the new 
Handbook. There is a feeling that 


‘more handwcerk should be included 


in the Tenderfoot Test. Have you 
any recommendations? Has experi- 
ence—or experiment—suggested to 
you ways of improving the Test 
along this line? Please do not hes- 
itate to make your suggestions 
frankly to Headquarters. Letters 
should be in by the 25th of October. 




















Girl Scout Equipment 


Feel like a real scout—be properly out- 
fitted. 


National Headquarters carries all insig- 
nia, ready-to-sew uniforms, khaki, ties, 
handkerchiefs, whistles, flags and many 
other scout supplies. 


Write for an up-to-date list with prices. 


National Headquarters, Girl Scouts, 
527 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 



































Khaki Land for Girls 


Complete outfits of Girl Scout 
suits and accessories, including: 
Blouses, skirts, middies, bloom- 
ers and coats; junior middies and 
bloomers, felt hats, khaki hats, 
Girl Scout handkerchiefs with 
emblem, black neckerchiefs, 
canteens, whistles, belts, manila 
rope and camping accessories. 





The Sigmund Eisner Company 


National Official Outfitter for Gir] Scouts 


MAIN OFFICES: N. Y. SALESROOM: 
RED BANK, N.J. 105 FIFTH AVENUE 
FACTORIES: 

Red Bank, N. J. Newark, N. J. South Amboy, N. J. 
Freehold, N. J. Long Branch, N. J. Elizabeth, N. J. 

Chrome, N. J. Carteret, N. J. 




















